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My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Probably  no  announcement 
would  have  been  received  by  me  with  greater  surprise,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  I was  a student  in  this  College,  and  witnessed  the 
distribution  of  prizes  in  this  theatre  by  men  whose  names  are  now 
enrolled  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our  land,  than  to  have  been 
told  that  one  day  it  would  fall  to  my  lot,  at  the  invitation  of  our 
Council,  to  occupy  the  dignified  position  of  dispenser  of  these  good 
things. 

It  can  only  be  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  I was  a student  here,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  whatever  success  may  have  attended  my 
scientific  career  was  laid  within  these  walls,  that  the  Council  have 
conferred  upon  me  this  honour,  one  which  I would  gladly  have  left 
in  worthier  hands. 

The  flourishing  state  of  an  Institution  like  this  must  always  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  one  who  has  passed  so  many  years  under  its 
roof  and  owes  so  much  to  it. 

No  words  which  I could  find  would  adequately  express  my  gratitude 
for  such  teaching  as  that  which  I received  here  from  Ghaham,  Wil- 
liamson, Lindi.ey,  and  Grant,  from  Quain  and  Ellis,  fromWALSHE, 
Jenner,  and  Erichsen,  and  perhaps  above  all  from  one  who  has 
so  recently  been  taken  away  from  among  us,  I ueed  hardly  mention 
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the  name  of  Sharpey,  one  who  united  in  himself  every  qualification 
of  a perfect  teacher — vast  knowledge, which  inspired  absolute  confidence 
in  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand ; sound  judgment, 
which  enabled  him  always  to  select  and  give  prominence  to  the 
truly  important  portions ; and  straightforward,  lucid  exposition,  with 
no  flourishes  of  oratory  or  peculiarities  of  manner  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  matter  of  the  lecture. 

We  went  into  his  class  room,  not  to  be  delighted  by  bursts  of 
eloquence,  not  to  be  amused  by  flashes  of  wit,  not  to  while  away 
a quiet  hour  in  repose,  but  simply  and  solely  to  learn  the  subject  he 
professed  to  teach. 

Such,  I am  confident,  is  not  only  my  experience,  but  that  of 
hundreds,  I may  say  thousands,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  his  pupils.  What  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  a teacher  than 
that ! 

And  when  I find  myself  once  more  within  the  walls  of  this  building, 
recalling  the  memories  of  my  old  teachers,  I cannot  help  also  taking  a 
passing  glance  at  those  who  were  students  together  at  that  time. 
I do  not  wish  to  draw  any  invidious  comparison  between  those  days 
and  the  present — indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  as  it  will 
require  the  lapse  of  another  quarter  of  a century  before  the  produce 
of  the  seed  being  now  sown  will  bo  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  display 
before  the  world  the  good  results  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  its 
cultivation  ; but  it  may  be  interesting  to  you,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment and  example,  to  mention  the  names  of  some  who  sat  on  these 
benches  at  that  particular  time  of  which  I am  speaking,  who  have 
become  leaders  in  various  departments  of  their  profession.  When  I 
recollect  that  among  my  fellow  students  here,  were  such  men  as 
Russell  Reynolds,  Wilson  Fox,  William  Roberts  of  Manchester,  and 
the  late  Thomas  Ilillier,  all  eminent  in  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
Graily  Hewitt,  your  present  professor  of  Obstetrics,  Joseph  Lister 
and  TIenry  Thompson,  whose  names  are  known  wherever  British 
Surgery  has  been  heard  of,  George  Buchanan,  now  the  official  bead  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  country,  John  Beddoe,  the  distinguished 
anthropologist,  besides  many  others,  who  in  their  respective  spheres 
are  perhaps  doing  equally  good  work,  though  less  known  to  the 
world,  I may  well  claim  a high  position  for  the  School  of  which  I was 
a member. 

Many  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  connected  with  tho 
Medical  School  of  University  College  give  it  a character  and  position 
•different  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  schools  of  the  Metropolis, 
saving  that  of  its  younger  sister  institution,  King’s  College. 

The  association,  under  one  roof  and  one  general  management,  with 
schools  of  other  branches  of  learning  should  and,  I doubt  not,  does  act 
most  favourably  both  upon  the  teaching  and  upon  the  students ; and 
it  is  this  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  give  a more  especially 
scientific  character  to  the  teaching  of  this  school,  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  strictly  technical  or  professional  character  of  the  teaching 
at  the  purely  medical,  or  what  may  be  called  hospital  schools. 

Even  if,  when  you  have  commenced  your  medical  studies  here,  you 
have  little  leisure  to  avail  yourselves  directly  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded within  the  College  walls  for  the  cultivation  of  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  every  hour  of  the  exist- 
ence and  of  the  importance  of  such  branches. 
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You  have  the  Slade  school  on  ono  side  of  you,  and  the  exquisite 
Flaxman  gallery  on  the  other,  to  keep  up  a love  and  reverence  for  the 
beautiful  as  developed  in  art.  You  have  the  grand  library,  replete 
with  the  learning  and  the  imagination  of  all  ages  and  all  nations ; and 
the  lectures,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  building,  on  mathematics,  on 
literature,  on  history,  and  law,  must  at  least  keep  always  before  your 
minds  the  value  and  interest  of  this  side  of  culture. 

Moreover,  you  have  the  advantage  of  associating,  if  you  will,  and 
forming  friendships  with  men  of  various  interests  and  pursuits,  and  so 
rubbing  oil  the  narrowness  and  prejudices  too  often  engendered  by  ex- 
clusive intercourse  with  those  of  your  own  profession. 

I should  scarcely  be  fair  if  I did  not  also  say  that  the  advantages 
thus  conferred  upon  you  are  by  no  means  one-sided.  The  students  of 
other  departments  may  gain  as  much  from  you  as  you  may  from  them. 
At  all  events  the  comparative  publicity  in  which  you  live  here, 
gives  you  the  opportunity,  if  you  choose  to  take  it,  of  impressing 
upon  a large  number  of  your  contemporaries  in  life,  the  seriousness, 
the  earnestness,  the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  you  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  noble  profession  which  is  before  you ; and  your 
conduct  here  will  thus  become  a considerable  factor  in  the  formation  of 
the  estimate  in  which  that  profession  is  held  by  your  educated  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  contact  of  the  teaching  of  the  medical  with  what  are  commonly 
called  the  pure  sciences  has  doubtless  beneficially  influenced  the 
methods  by  which  the  former  are  pursued  ; for  we  all  know  that  medi- 
cine and  surgery  may  be  studied  in  an  unscientific  as  well  as  a scien- 
tific manner.  ’Scientific  observation,  as  has  been  well  put  by  one  of  its 
greatest  masters  in  one  of  his  smallest  books  (the  lately  published 
* Introductory  Primer  ’),  is  exactly  the  same  as  common  observation, 
but  refined  and  rendered  precise  ; and  scientific  reasoning  only  differs 
from  ordinary  reasoning  inasmuch  as  it  strives  to  be  accurate.  Few 
things  are  more  difficult,  and  nothing  more  needful  for  medical  practice 
than  accurate  observation  and  accurate  reasoning ; therefore  a scientific 
training  or,  in  other  words,  a training  in  accurate  observation  and  rea- 
soning is  undoubtedly  the  best,  the  only  true  introduction  to  the  study 
of  medicine. 

The  advantages  of  such  a training  have  been  frequently  dilated 
upon  by  those  who  have  discussed  medical  education  of  late  years — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  there  seems  little  more  to  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject ; it  is  now  time  to  act, ; but  action  must  necessarily  be  slow  and 
progress  gradual.  The  University  of  London  has  set  an  excellent 
example  in  requiring  a preliminary  scientific  examination  as  an  intro- 
duction to  its  medical  degree ; and  here,  as  well  as  at  some  other  medi- 
cal schools,  entrance  scholarships  are  given  to  those  who  have  shown 
proficiency  in  scientific  studies.  These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  indications  of  the  path  which  medical  legislation  ought  to  follow ; 
but  experience  shows  in  a very  evident,  perhaps  some  of  you  think 
too  striking  a manner,  that  a sudden  elevation  in  the  standard  of 
education,  especially  as  tested  by  examinations,  is  not  altogether  an 
unmixed  good. 

I,  as  you  know,  live  in  an  atmosphcro  of  examinations,  but  hold  the 
impartial  position  of  being  neither  an  examiner  nor  an  examinee,  and 
so  can  to  a great  extent  sympathise  with  the  difficulties  of  both,  and 
1 sincerely  wish  that  a more  harmonious  spirit  could  be  established 
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between  them  thnn  appears  to  exist  at  present.  I must  own  that  in 
my  student  days  things  were  on  a much  pleasanter  footing.  We  used 
then  to  look  upon  going  up  to  the  College  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
pleasant  evening  talk  with  some  very  reverend  and  eminent  members 
of  the  profession.  We  no  more  expected  to  be  “ referred  back  to  our 
studies,”  as  it  is  now  euphemistically  called,  than  we  expected  to  lose 
life  or  limb  if  we  took  a railway  journey,  or  to  be  wrecked  on  a voyage 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  Of  course  such  accidents  happened  occasionally, 
but  they  were  regared  as  remarkable  phenomena,  and  certainly  not  as 
now,  almost  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  The  evil  of  the  change 
is  that  the  feeling  of  discredit  which  was  attached  to  failure  in  those 
days  has  now  almost  passed  away.  The  man  who  succeeds  in  getting 
through  an  examination  the  first  time  he  goes  up,  seems  to  consider 
that  he  has  met  with  an  unusual  stroke  of  good  luck.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  ought  not  to  be ; and  without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  students,  or  the  teachers,  or 
the  examiners,  and  without  attempting  to  decide  whether  it  were  wise 
or  not  to  do  so,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
standard  of  requirements  of  the  examiners  has  been  raised  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  been  overtaken  by  those  examined,  and  that  thus  a dis- 
turbance of  the  old  equilibrium  between  the  two  parties  has  been 
brought  about. 

That  an  improvement  of  some  kind  was  urgently  needed,  no  one  who 
recollects  the  old  system  can  doubt ; and  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
any  reduction  in  the  standard  now  reached  will  take  place,  the  read- 
justment of  this,  I trust,  only  temporary  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
rests  with  yourselves. 

The  most  surprising  and  unsatisfactory  manifestation  of  the  present 
condition  of  medical  education  is  the  number  of  rejections  in  so  simple 
a subject  as  Human  Anatomy.  Unlike  many  of  those  in  which  you 
have  to  prepare  yourselves,  it  is  one  in  which  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  yourselves  and  the  examiners,  no  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  meaning  of  questions,  or  as  to  the  exact  limits  of 
the  amount  of  knowledge  required.  The  subject  is  finite.  You  can 
only  learn  what  are  the  different  parts  of  which  the  body  is  composed 
and  how  they  arranged,  and  no  more.  How  is  it  then,  that  even  the 
not  very  minute  knowledge  of  this  subject  required  at  the  Primary 
examination  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  not  mastered  by  about  one 
third  of  those  who  present  themselves  ? I am  not  now  speaking  of 
the  students  of  this  College  specially,  but  of  the  general  average  from 
all  schools. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  very  great  facilities  now  afforded 
for  learning  anatomy  are  becoming  sources  of  weakness  instead  of 
strength.  Too  much  trust  is  placed  in  the  beautifully  executed  plates 
which  fill  our  libraries,  and  especially  the  exquisitely  dissected  pre- 
parations which  adorn  our  museums,  which  were  quite  unknown  to 
former  generations  of  students. 

For  the  latter,  I know  that  we  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  partly 
responsible.  Strange  to  say,  not  many  years  ago,  while  the  structure  of 
almost  all  other  forms  of  life  was  abundantly  displayed  in  the  Museum, 
that  of  man  was  almost  wholly  unrepresented.  This  omission  we  are 
gradually  repairing.  It  is  part  of  our  plan  now  to  be  able  to  afford 
a ready  demonstration  to  any  one  requiring  information  upon  any 
point  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  by  means  of  permanent 
preparations. 
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For  the  purpose  of  verifying  a fact  about  which  some  passing  doubt 
may  be  felt,  of  refreshing  the  memory  of  those  who  have  already 
learned  by  other  methods,  or  of  affording  a slight  insight  into  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  to  those  whoso 
opportunities  and  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  serious  study,  such 
preparations  are  invaluable.  As  you  may  imagine,  I should  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  undervalue  good  anatomical  preparations. 
I have  been  filled  with  admiration  of  those  which  I have  seen  this 
morning  in  your  museum,  which,  I may  say  in  passing  has  been  most 
wonderfully  improved  under  the  care  of  two  such  admirable  and  en- 
thusiastic curators  as  Dr.  Ewart  and  his  successor  Mr.  Shattock.  But 
they  become  dangerous  and  deceitful  when  they  encourage  the  hope 
that  by  looking  at  them,  the  tedium  and  labour  of  dissecting  will  be 
saved,  and  when  they  are  used  by  the  student  as  a substitute  for  that, 
the  only  real  method  of  anatomical  learning.  The  value  and  permanence 
of  any  knowledge  may  be  fairly  well  measured  by  the  pains  taken  in 
acquiring  it.  Any  discovery  which  you  have  made  for  yourselves  you 
may  be  trusted  to  remember,  and  while  dissecting  with  your  hand, 
you  are  always  making  discoveries ; whereas  if  you  let  other  people 
do  the  work  for  you,  and  merely  show  you  the  result,  you  may  fancy 
you  have  learnt  it,  but  it  will  be  with  a kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  almost  certainly  vanish  away  when  you  most  need  it. 

The  methods  of  studying  human  anatomy  naturally  lead  me  to  the 
consideration  of  a question  much  discussed  of  late  years,  both  in  this 
country  and  America,  the  value  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology 
as  a part  of  the  course  of  education  for  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
one,  however,  to  which  I can  contribute  little  that  is  new ; in 
fact,  in  the  main,  I can  only  reiterate  the  sentiments  which  rather 
startled  some  of  the  hearers  of  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  address 
given  in  this  theatre,  on  a similar  occasion  to  the  present  exactly  ten 
years  ago.  But  though  I think  that  little  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
short  courses  on  comparative  anatomy,  which  are  ordinarily  given  as 
part  of  a medical  education  in  the  second  or  third  summer  session,  I 
feel  most  strongly  that  the  teaching  of  human  anatomy  should,  both 
for  the  advantage  of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  be  based  upon  that 
of  some  other  animal  forms. 

The  introduction  to  all  anatomical  studies  should  be  a practical 
course,  such  as  that  now  given  annually  at  the  South  Kensington 
Science  Schools,  or  such  as  can  be  obtained  here  from  your  own  Pro- 
fessor, whose  position,  I rejoice  to  hear,  has  lately  been  secured  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Jodrell.  In  fact,  in  your  admirably  arranged 
museums,  convenient  laboratories,  and  competent  staff  of  demonstrators 
nothing  appears  wanting  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  this  important 
subject.  An  elementary  biological  course,  commencing  at  the  lowest 
types  and  leading  up  to  the  higher  ones,  in  which  all  the  practical 
details  of  manipulation  are  acquired,  the  methods  of  observation  incul- 
cated, and  the  faculties  cultivated,  will,  I trust,  some  day  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  commencement  to  the  anatomical  work  of  all  students. 
But  we  must  not  stop  here ; the  teacher  of  human  anatomy  must  not, 
as  he  almost  always  does  now,  start  from  a totally  different  standpoint 
but  must  build  on  this  foundation. 

lie  must  avail  himself  of  it  in  throwing  life  and  interest  into  a sub- 
ject often  dry  and  tedious.  His  pupils  will  come  to  him  with  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  anatomy,  they  will  know  the 
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structure  and  functions  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  and  will 
understand  how  to  prepare  and  display  them  for  examination,  they 
will  have  a general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  a vertebrate 
animal,  and  a more  detailed  knowledge  of  one  at  least  of  the  mam- 
malia. They  will  then  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  subjeet,  if  taught,  not  as  it  is  now,  but  upon  the  assumption  of 
this  previous  training,  in  a totally  different  spirit,  and  with  far  more 
satisfactory  results  than  they  do  at  present.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a master  of  the  science  of  language  that  you  can  never  really  know 
a language  unless  you  laiow  it  through  all  the  stages  of  its  existence, 
whence  it  came  and  whither  it  is  going,  and  what  its  relations  are  to 
kindred  tongues. 

It  is  the  same  with  anatomy.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  a single  species  is  nothing  but  an 
effort  of  memory.  It  is  in  fact  little  higher  than,  as  a gifted  fellow- 
student  of  mine  used  to  say,  a cabman’s  knowledge  of  the  streets  of 
London  ; it  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a science. 

I imagine  that  some  of  you  may  say  say,  “ this  is  probably  quite 
true,  but  however  much  it  may  be  desired,  such  teaching  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  elementary  biological 
training  are  still  few,  and  the  existing  lecturers  on  human  anatomy 
are  not  likely  to  alter  their  mode  of  teaching.”  Though  I grant  that 
it  may  be  long  before  any  great  improvement  is  effected,  any  change 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  insisting,  whenever  opportunity  occurs, 
upon  its  necessity.  Let  us  form  a distinct  ideal  of  what  we  ought  to 
aim  at ; let  us,  or  some  of  us  at  least,  keep  it  steadily  in  view,  and 
slowly  and  surely  the  end  will  be  attained.  Without  such  an  ideal 
before  us  the  improvement  will  never  come.  Slow  in  coming  I 
know  it  will  be,  because  the  reform  of  medical  teaching  is  like  the 
reform  of  the  law,  and  in  fact  of  most  other  specialities,  incomprehen- 
sible and  impracticable  to  almost  all  except  those  interested  directly  or 
indirectly  in  keeping  up  tho  existing  system.  Therefore  it  is  the  more 
incumbent  upon  those  few  who  have  had  the  experience  both  of  student 
and  teacher,  and  who  now  occupy  positions  of  comparativeindependence 
to  urge  that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a preliminary 
scientific  training,  including  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  physiology,  and  comparative  anatomy  shall  bo  indispensable 
as  an  entrance  to  the  medical  profession — that  it  shall  come  after  a 
good  general  education  in  languages,  literature,  history,  and  mathe- 
mathics,  and  before  the  more  strictly  professional  studies. 

Education  does,  and  should,  begin  upon  the  broadest  basis,  applicable 
to  all  classes  alike.  The  future  statesman  and  the  future  ploughman 
both  begin  by  learning  their  alphabet.  The  narrowing  and  concen- 
tration upon  particular  pursuits  should  be  gradual,  and  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  consistently  with  the  means  and  prospects  of 
the  student.  The  first  step,  that  of  general  culture,  is  carrioa  ou  in 
the  public  schools  in  common  with  boys  intended  for  all  other  profes- 
sions. The  second,  that  of  scientific  culture,  still  not  exclusively  for 
medical  students,  should  be  conducted  at  special  schools  of  science, 
such  as  this  College  or  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
last  or  purely  professional  part  of  the  education  can  only  be  obtained 
in  immediate  connexion  with  large  and  well-filled  Hospitals.  In  Uni- 
versity College  you  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pass  through 
all  these  successive  stages  without  leaving  the  walls  of  one  building ; 
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but  however  desirable  this  may  be  in  some  cases,  it  is  by  no  means 
essential  and,  except  in  such  splendidly  housed  and  well-appointed 
institutions  as  this,  should  not  be  attempted.  The  teaching  of  the 
sciences  necessary  as  a preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  might 
most  advantageously  bo  given  up  by  the  smaller  medical  schools  ; and 
I am  far  from  agreeing  with  the  opinion  recently  urged  with  so  much 
vigour  in  some  of  our  journals,  that  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  in 
the  provinces  should  go  beyond  what  has  usually  been  considered 
their  proper  sphere  of  action  and  attempt  work  which  can  only  be  effi- 
ciently performed  in  connexion  with  metropolitan  hospitals. 

You  hear  much  now  of  conjoint  schemes  for  examination.  Far 
more  urgent  is  the  need  for  conjoint  schemes  of  education,  confede- 
deration  of  the  far  too  numerous  schools,  so  as  to  place  the  teaching, 
both  scientific  and  practical,  on  a more  uniform  and  sounder  basis. 

Why  are  not  anatomy  and  physiology  and  the  kindred  subjects,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  taught  to  the  Medical  Students  of  London,  as 
they  are  taught  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Continent,  or  even  in  Scotland, 
by  men  who  make  the  study  and  teaching  of  anatomy  aud  physiology 
the  primary  business  of  their  lives  P Why  have  we  no  School  of  ori- 
ginal investigators  in  these  subjects  in  this  metropolis  ? Because  there 
is  no  career  for  such  men.  The  opportunities,  the  emolument,  which, 
if  concentrated  upon  two  or  three  chairs,  would  enable  men  of  high 
abilities  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  work,  are,  by  our 
unhappy  system  of  keeping  up,  not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the 
country,  a number  of  so-called  “ Complete  Medical  Schools,”  frittered 
away  and  wasted.  The  cultivation  and  teaching  of  these  subjects, 
which  ought  to  exercise  so  great  an  educational  influence  is,  by  this 
system,  necessarily  relegated  to  men  who,  however  concientiously  they 
may  attempt  the  work,  can  only  find  it  one  of  temporary  and  subor- 
dinate interest. 

Schemes  for  rearranging  the  examining  bodies  have  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  had  the  guidance  of  the  legions  of 
abortive  attempts  at  medical  legislation  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
But  these  bodies,  as  I hinted  just  now,  are  rapidly  reforming 
themselves.  Far  more  important  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  school 
system  and  reorganizing  the  teaching  on  a different  and  more 
liberal  basis.  This  was  most  forcibly  urged  in  the  address  delivered 
here,  to  which  I have  already  referred.  Ten  years  have  passed,  and 
no  sign  of  progress  has  been  made  towards  it.  Even  so  small  a 
step  in  the  light  direction  as  the  efforts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  amalgamate  the  teaching  of  this  institution  with  that  of  a 
neighbouring  hospital  has  always  hitherto  ended  in  failure  ! 

Let  us,  however,  not  despair  nor  neglect  any  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  means  of  cultivating  the  profession  upon  a scientific  basis 
and  in  a scientific  spirit.  It  is  to  the  introduction  of  this  spirit  into 
medicine  and  surgery  that  the  wonderful  advances  in  the  methods  of 
treating  disease  and  alleviating  suffering  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  are  due.  Nothing  can  exaggerate 
its  importance. 

But  there  is  yet  another  spirit  which  you  may  bring  into  your  pro- 
fessional work,  which  likewise  requires  cultivation  during  your  student 
days. 

It  will  probably  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  of  you  to  becomes  heroes  of 
your  profession,  or  to  make  immortal  discoveries.  To  most  of  you,  in 
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the  greater  part  of  your  daily  occupation,  your  scientific  training  will 
be  of  little  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  taught  you  a wholesome 
scepticism  about  interfering  too  much  with  the  reparative  processes  of 
nature,  a teaching  which  was  much  needed  by  a bygone  generation  of 
practitioners.  You  will  find  that  your  success,  using  the  word  in  its 
highest  as  well  as  its  lowest  sense,  will  depend  in  a large  measure 
upon  qualities  which  are  not  tested  at  the  examination  board — your 
common  sense,  your  judgement,  your  discretion,  and,  above  all,  your 
power  of  sympathy. 

It  will  only  be  in  rare  instances  that  you  will  be  able  to  effect  cures 
by  your  skill ; but  you  will  be  able  daily,  nay  hourly,  by  patience,  by 
gentleness,  by  encouragement,  by  the  kind  word  spoken  at  the  right 
moment,  by  thoughtfulness  about  apparent  trifles,  to  assuage  the  suf- 
ferings, the  anxieties,  and  miseries,  bodily  and  mental,  of  those  who 
are  confided  to  your  care. 

When  the  resources  of  science  fail,  your  mission  does  not  end.  It 
wrill  still  be  your  blessed  privilege  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  and  to  comfort  those  that  mourn. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I rise  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Flower.  If  you 
have  derived  as  much  instruction  and  pleasure  as  I have  myseli  in 
hearing  his  Address,  I am  sure  that  vote  of  thanks  will  be  carried 
unanimously.  I shall  not  detain  you  with  a long  speech,  as  you  must 
be  wearied  with  so  long  a sitting ; but  I wish  to  offer  one  or  two 
short  remarks : I have  been  extremely  struck  with  what  the  Pro- 

fessor has  said  concerning  anatomical  preparations,  which  seem  to 
be  of  rather  too  much  assistance  to  the  students.  I suppose  by  that 
— I am  not  at  all  learned  in  such  matters — that  in  plain  language  it 
means  that  there  is  considerable  danger  of  “cram  ” in  your  examina- 
tions, just  as  there  is  in  several  others.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that 
in  the  profession  into  wdiich  you  are  about  to  enter  there  can  be  no 
possible  opportunity  for  any  advantage  from  cram.  I suppose  that 
when  any  one  is  about  to  perform  a surgical  operation,  or  to  advise  as 
to  some  medical  case,  it  would  be  very  little  use  indeed  to  cram  up  the 
subject  for  the  purpose.  I make  that  observation  because  in  some 
other  walks  of  life  cram  is  exceedingly  convenient.  (Laughter.)  I 
am  quite  free  to  confess  that  in  the  particular  branch  of  business  which 
we  politicians  are  engaged  in  we  are  very  often,  from  the  impossibility 
of  being  omniscient,  obliged  to  cram  up  for  the  occasion  and  to  make 
what  use  we  can  of  somewhat  superficial  knowledge.  (Laughter.) 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  you,  and  therefore  the  Professor’s  obser- 
vations will,  I am  sure,  be  received  by  you  with  what  attention  they 
deserve.  One  other  observation  I desire  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 

Eosition  which  I have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the  present  moment,  I am 
rought  very  closely  into  contact  indeed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
number  of  skilled  medical  men ; and  I can  assure  you  there  is  no  part 
of  the  administration  where  we  feel  more  strongly  the  constant  need 
of  good  medical  advice ; because  throughout  our  various  colonies  the 
conditions  of  health,  the  conditions  of  hygiene,  and  a variety  of  other 
circumstances,  cannot  be  properly  brought  under  our  notice  or  dealt 
with  unless  we  have  good  medical  advisers  at  our  elbow.  We  look, 
therefore,  to  your  profession  for  assistance,  and  I may  say  I have 
heard  with  very  great  satisfaction  indeed  the  reportof  the  Dean  that 
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the  present  condition  of  the  School  is  a flourishing  one,  and  I hope  the 
large  additions  to  our  building  which  I see  making  such  progress  will 
lead  to  a much  greater  increase  and  greater  development  of  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  the  College.  (Applause.)  I wish  to  say 
only  one  more  word.  I could  not  sit  down  without  alluding  to  the 
loss  which  this  College  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Enfield. 
You  have  heard  from  Professor  Flower  some  words  with  which  you 
all  sympathised  concerning  that  extremely  distinguished  man  Dr. 
Sharpey.  I would  say  one  word  as  to  Mr.  Enfield  : I have  for  some 
years  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  associated  with  him  on  the 
Council  of  this  College,  and  I can  truly  say  that  any  one  more 
devoted  to  the  College,  more  assiduous  in  business,  and  more  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Hospital  and  every  branch  of  the 
College,  it  was  impossible  to  see.  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Enfield  this 
College  has  suffered  a real  and  serious  loss,  and  I have  been  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  feelings  on  the  subject.  I 
beg  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Flower.  (Applause.) 

The  Dean  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Professor  Flower  said  he  was  very  grateful  for  their  kind  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


